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This education of nature is neither to be won by
occasional emotional excursions nor by analytic study
prompted by purely intellectual interest. Mr. Ruskin
is often unduly contemptuous and suspicious of the
genuine advance in education made by giving more
attention to the natural sciences. To bring dead bits
of nature into the schoolroom of a crowded city for
dissection, in order to teach botany or biology, is a pro-
ceeding which rouses his animosity, and incites him to
utter language about " science " which he has sometimes
had occasion to regret. But while the advance of natural
science in school teaching is a distinct gain, alike in scope
of training and in actuality, upon the old monopoly of
language and mathematics, it must be admitted that it
does by no means serve the highest educational purpose of
which nature is capable, and that Mr. Ruskin is fully justi-
fied in insisting that contact with " wild and fair nature "
is essential to lay the just foundation of sane and whole-
some emotions. Beauty of nature is needed first. " All
education to beauty is, first, in the beauty of gentle faces
round a child; secondly, in the fields." Even here
there is a tendency of modern pedagogy to err. In his
admirably sympathetic account of Mr. Ruskin's educa-
tional methods, Mr. Jolly seems to me to strike a some-
what false note in the stress he lays upon the use of
out-doors as "an uncovered class-room." There is a
distinct danger in the conscious strain to get direct
educational value out of everything. Nature will not
do for her children what Wordsworth claims, if she is
regarded as "an outer uncovered class-room"a to be
promenaded by a pedagogic showman with a pointer.
The greatest uses of nature are unconscious, free, secret
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